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Information about American Indians for use in 
third-grade classrooms is presented in this curriculum unit 
as a reguirement for a University of Minnesota extension 
Indian education for public school teachers, objectives and 
listed for the unit on the Indian tribes of Minnesota; a 
comparison of Chiopewa and Sioux life styles is given; and Indian 
food, clothing, homes, and transportation methods are discussed. Some 
activities are suggested to aid student understanding of Indian 
recreation, religion, and creativity. Culminating activities for the 
unit are also listed, along with suggestions on utilizing museum 
facilities for field trips, methods for coordinating the Indian unit 
with other subjects, and questions for evaluating the unit. The 
74-item bibltography contains citations under the headings, 

”Inf orTnative Books on Indians,” ’’Fiction Books for Children,” and^ 
’’Indian Bibliographies for Children,” Availabilities of related films 
and filmstrips are also provided. 
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This series of Native American Curriculum Units was 
authored by Minnesota public school teachers while 
they were enrolled in a University of Minnesota College 
of Education off-^campus Indian education course. The course 
was taught in the suburbs largely through the initiation of 
the staff of the Indian Upward Bound Program, an Office 
of Education funded Minneapolis Junior high community 
school program staffed by Indians and under Indian board 
control* 

The production and distribution of these curriculum 
units to teachers across the State of Minnesota was 
made possible by the cooperation and contributions of 
several agencies . 

The Minnesota Federation of Teacbers is a teacher union 
movement affiliated with the AFL^CiO v^ich seeks to 
promote collective bargaining relationshipii with school 
boards and other educational employers# Its activities 
at the national, state and local levels are directed to 
all the concerns of teachers about developing a better 
educational climate for children# 

The Training of Teacher Trainers Program , College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, attempts to help 
Minnesota colleges and the Minneapolis and St* Paul 
school systems do a better job of training teachers for 
inner-city jobs* 

The Training Cffiter for Community Programs and the Office 
of Community Programs are operating divisions of the 
Center for Urban and Regional Affairs (CURA) , University 
of Minnesota. CURA was established by the Regents to 
help make the University more responsive to the needs of 
the larger comiunity, and to increase the constructive 
interaction between faculty and students, on the one 
hand, and those dealing directly with major public 
problems, on the other hand. 

These curriculum units are an outgrowth of the partici- 
pation of the University of Minnesota in the National 
Study of American Indian Education, USOE Number OEC-* 

0 ^ 8 - 08 - 147 - 2805 * 
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A Note on the First WATAM Curriculum Series 



During the Spring of 1970^ a spscial University of Minnesota course 
in Indian education was offered through the College of Education and the 
General Extension Division to public school teachers In the school system 
of Columbia Hei|hts, a Minneapolis suburb* This course^whlch was taught 
in Columbia Heigh tS'-^-was arranged and specially designed as a result of 
a request frotn Columbia Heights school officials and teachers to Mr* Gene 
Ecksteins Director of Indian Upward Bound* (Indian Upward Bound Is a 
special Indian education program funded by the U.^. Office of Educationp 
the University of Minnesotas and the Minneapolis Public Schools* It 
operates at two inner-city Minneapolis junior high schools, and functions 
imder the control of an all- Indian board of diractors*) In addition to 
the usual on-campus course requirements , such as reading, irollees ware 
given special lectures by Invited Indians in addition to the person 
responsible for accreditation. Dr# Arthur Harkins. Lecturers were 
compensated for their contributions by a spacial fee paid by the course 
enrollees. A complete listing of the lecture sasaions follows: 



April 1, 1970 Mr. Charles Buckanaga (Chippewa) ’^Indian 
Americans and United States History'' 

Mr. Buckanaga presented a brief resume 
of the relationship of the American Indian 
and the In-cotnlng European Cultures. Ha 
also discxissed a three— dimensional view of 
historical data, emphasizing the develop- 
ment of gradual feelings toward and the 
eventual end result of the native Americans. 

April 8, 1970 Mr* Roger Buffalohead (Ponca) ■'Urban 

Indian*' Mr. Buffalohead dlseusaed the 
conflicts and problems confronting the 
Indian in the migration to the Urban 
setting. 

Lecture on Urban Indians 
Dr. Arthur Harkins - University of 
Hixmesota. 



April 15, 1970 



April 15 5 1970 Gene Eckstein (Chippewa) '’Cultural Conflict 





and Change.’’ Mr. Eckstein discussed the 
changing cultures of the Indian American 
aiid the problsTns encountered. 


April 22, 1970 


G. William Craig (Mohwk) ‘'Treaties and 
Reiervatlons Treaties by the United States 

and itoerlcan Indian Nations. The out 
growth of reservations and their influences 
on the American Indian. 


April 29, 1970 


Lecture H Ed. Ill Dr. Arthur Harkins 


May 6, 1970 


Gene Eckstein (Chippewa) The 
psychological and sociological challenges 
of the Indian American citlEen in the 
transition from the Indian reservation 
to an urban area. 


May 13, 1970 


Lecture H Ed. Ill Dr. Arthur Harkins 


May 20, 1970 


Mr. Will Antell (Chippewa) "Indian 
Educational Conflicts" Director of 
Indian Education in Minnesota ^ Mr. 
Antell presented the challenges of 
the teacher In Indian Education, 
together with their relationship to 
the Indian students Indian family 
and Indian coitmiunity. 


May 29, 1970 


Lecture H Ed. Ill Dr. Arthur Harkins 
Comments from the class - final 
eKaminatlon . 



As a course requlramant , each teacher taking the course for credit 
authored a curriculum unit for the grade level or i:;ubjact area which he 
or she was actively teaching. The best of these units “ a total of nine- 
taan -- were selected^ and the over-all quality was judged to be good 
enough to warrant wider distribution. It was felt that the units were a 
good example of what professional teachers can do— —after minimal prepara^* 
tlon^ that the units filled an linmediate need for the enrolled teachers 
for curriculum material about Indian ^ner leans ^ and that they served as an 
opportunity to test a staff developtnent model. The units were endorsed 
by a special motion of the Indian Upward Bound Board of Directors* 
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From Indian Upward Bound Board meeting — Thursday ^ 

J anuary 7 ^ 19 7 1 . 

Certain people are asking that the curriculum guide 
of the NATAl^I series be taken from school teachings. 

Thara was discussion on this and it was suggested Instead 
of criticizing the writing make suggestions on how to 
batter them. Gert Buckanaga made a motion that we support 
the eKperimental curriculum guides* Seconded by Uinlfred 
Jourdain- Motion carried. 



To accomplish distribution, the units were typed on stencils, mimeo- 
graphed , assemblad and covered. Costs were shared by the University's 
Training Center for Community Programs and the Training of Teacher Trainers 
Program of the CGllega of Education. The units were then distributed 
throughout the state by shop stewards. of the Minnesota Federation of 
Teachers, and AFT affiliate. The entirety of these distribution costs were 
borne by MFT, 

A new MATMl series is currently being prepared. It will focus upon 
contemporary reservation and migrated Native ^srlcans. 



The Coordinators , 
May, 1971 
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UNIT OM MINNESOTA INDIANS; CHIFPET^A AND SIOUX 



Objectives* To have the students become aware of the fact that 
there are different peoples living In Americas and 
particularly in Mlimesots that have different back-- 
grounds and cultures which have added a great deal 
to our present way of life* 

To help the students be more sensitive to Individual 
differences and ways of living • 



To accept these Individual differences and to respect 
the individual for what he is and what he has done 
for others. 

To become more aware of the problems people from 
different cultures might have in adjusting to a 
new culture o 



Goals: To learn of the way of life of the Chlpp^a and Sioux 

Indians living In Minnesota. 

To learn of the differences in their homes, food, 
clothing, and transportation. 

To learn of their creativity through dances, music, 
crafts , and arts . 

To learn of their religious life as shown in their 
music, dances and ceremonies. 

To learr^ of their present-^day problems and way of 
life. 



This unit will be taught to third graders at North Park School, 
Columbia Haights, Mnnesota. It will be from three to four weeks in 
length. 

Julie Newham 
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UNIT ON MINNESOTA INDIMS 

This unit is designed for teaching third graders the cultures 
of the Slous and Chippewa Indians of M.nnesota. Through the material 
presented, they will learn of the food, clothing, and honies of these 
Indians, In addition to games, ceremonies, traiisportatlon, literature, 
arts and crafts, and music. Some of the present day life of the Indian 
will also be discussed# 

The Chippewa tribe will be studied as a Woodland tribe whose 
surroundings provided them with materials for making homes, clothing, 
and getting food. However, as the white man pushed the Woodland Indians 
west with their settlements in the east, the Chlppewas were forced to 
move from their oito wooded lands to that of the Sioux of Minnesota, 
where they drove out the Sioux from the northern sections of Minnesota 
into southern Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. As a result, 
the Sioux Indians' culture chmged to adapt to the plains area. 

The Siotix Indians will be studied as a Plains tribe who had to 
depend on the buffalo for food, clothing, and shelter. The fact that 
they changed from woodland living to plains living will be mentioned. 

These two tribes will then be compared and contrasted to point out 
that many different Indian tribes lived in the area now called toerlca. 
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THE TNDIAN TRIBES OF MINNESOTA s THE CMIPPEWA AND SIOUX 



The Indian tribes of Minnesota are known as the Chippewa and Sioux, 
but these are the nieknames of the two tribes. The Sioux tribe is 
correctly called the Dakota, a word meaning friend or ally, the original 
name for the Chippewa was Ojibway. Chippewa is a variation of the word 
Ojibway, and the tribe is known by either name today. 

The Sioux Indian occupied the northern lake and the forest region 
of Minnesota long before the Chippewa appeared in this area. Gradually 
some Sioux bands began to move westward, himting buffalo on the plains 
and living in the skin tipi. Other bands of the tribe remained in the 
forests and by the lakes. In the early 1700 's the Chippewa tribe, 
living in the east, began to push westward, driven by the pressure of 
white settlement on the Atlantic coast. The Chippewa had been carrying 
on the fur trade with the European traders and explorers for some time 
and had learned to use guns. This made them more powerful than the 
more primitive Sioux, and they were able to push the latter further 
and farther westward. Finally the last of the Sioux was driven out 
onto the plains, and the Chippewa occupied the wooded lake country in 
what is now northeastern Minnesota and southeastern Ontario. 

Occupations of both tribes consisted of hunting, fishing, and 
Utherlng wild plants for food; warfare-, making tools and weapons s 
building shelters I and carrying out religious ceremonies. Before 
the tribes had contact with the fur traders, their tools and weaving 
consisted of the bow and arrow, lance, stone axe aad hammer, war club, 
bone scraper* fish net and fish hooks- 

10 
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Minnesota has seven Chippewa Indian ■reservations and four comciunitles, 
all Sioux t are In the southern part of the state. 

Indians are the oldest and largest racial minority In Ittnnesota today. 
The 1970 census indicated there were about 23,000 Indlaas in Minnesota. 

Moat are ehippei^a- Indians are citizens of our comitry and of the state 
in which they live. 

Valu^le food, mdlclnes, and other items we use today were borrowed 
from various Indl^ tribes - for exaaple - com, tobacco, pemuts, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, squash, lima beans, pineapples, maple sugar, 
cradle boards. Indigo dye, quinine, ^id witch hazel. ^ 

11 
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STATES WITH ITOIAN NAMES 




Oklahoma 



FOOD, CLOTHING, HOMES, TRANSPORTATION 



" 1 . * 
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ACTIVITIES 



1« Discuss in class 

2, Raad in library books information found 

3. See films pertaining to these topics 

4* Make an-.exhlbit or art project - Indian villages 

5* Writs stories on how the Indian lived 

6. Make a chart and compare the SiouK with the Chippewa 

7# Make a menu from Indian food only 

8# Give reports or demonstrations 

9. Draw a mural shewing getting food Indian style 

10. Hava a program for parents to view projects 

11. Make a wampumi headdress 

12. Make Indian beaebj^ork designs 
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COMP ARISON OF CHIPPEWA ND SIOUX LIFE STYLES 



Chippewa 



Sioux 



FOOD Maple Sugar 

Rice 
Deer 
Bear 
Fox 

Porcupine 

Turkey 

Duck 

Goose 

Fish 



FOOD 



Buffalo 

Pemmican 

Roots 

Berries 

Fruits 



CLOTHING 


Men" 

Leggings 
Breeehcloth 
Robes of fur 
Moccasins 


CLOTHING 


Men: 

Leggings 

Breeehcloth 

Moccasins 

Shirts 

Buffalo robes 




Women: 

Dress 

Legglnga 




Women : 

Dresses with leggings 


HOMES 


Wigwams - bark. 


branches HOKES 


Tipi made of buffalo skins 



TRMISPORTATION 



TRANSPORTATION 



Foot 

Snowshoe 
Blrehbark canoe 



Horses 
Dogs 
Travols 
Bull boats 
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INDIAN FOOD 

The Woodland Indians had many more kinds of food than the plains 
Indians. They killed deer^ bear, fox^ porcupine and ether animals 
of the forest. They also hunted for turkey, duck, geese, and ate the 
eggs of these fowl as well as their flesh* 

For a change of food, the Indians caught fish in the streams. They 
used hooks of bones for fishing. Nets woven from vines and bark ware 
also used. 

Some of the woodland tribes had gardens- They planted com, squash, 
beans, pimpkins, and sunflowers. The Chippewa living in Minnesota had 
enough other foods from the forests and so they did not farm much. 

In early spring, the Chippewa went to their maple sugar groves where 
they could collect the sap from maple trees to make maple sugar and 
syrup. Here they set up camp, making bark wlgwMis to live in while they 
worked. Often they would use the frame from last year-s wigwam and 
cover it with new birch bark. Both men and women worked at gathering 
the maple sap* Women would boll the sap In hollowed-out logs until 
it became thick. They then sifted It and boiled It again, !^fhen it was 
a thick, heavy syrup it was poured into a trough and stirred until it 
became grains of sugar. It was then packed in birch baskets and 
carried back to their homes ^ 

The Chippewa Indians also gathered mmy berries in the summer to 
be dried and eaten during the winter. Women BXid children went berrying 
for strawberries, blueberries, gooseberries, and June berries, choke- 
cherries, rad raspberries. 

13 
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Chippewa Indians are probably beat remembered for sathering wild 
riee, which they still are entitled to do today in Minnesota, The 
women tied the rice stalks while the men hunted or fished. The rice 
was tied into stalks to make gathering easier in the fall. 

In September when the rice was ready ^ two women to a canoe went out 
to gather the wild rice. One paddled the canoe while the other bent 
stalks over the canoe and beat the rice off the stalk with a stick. 

When her end of the canoe was fulls they traded tools and filled 
other end of the canoe , t'Jhen they were finished with this $ they took 
the rice back to camp where they dried it on birch bark in the sun. The 
dried rice was then threshed out of its hulls by the men. They would 
pour the rice Into a hide-lined hole in the ground and then stamp on it. 

The women winnowed the rice by shaking it in birch bark trays tintll 
the heavy grains shook to the bottom and the lighter hulls came to the 
top and were shaken over the edge. The women then packed the rice into 
birch bark boxes to be atored underground. 



Most Indians of the Plains were hunters, as the Siomc. They moved 
often, following the buffalo herds and trying to find other foods. They 
ate more meat than any other kind of food. They did not plant gardens 
because they moved so often. Instead they ate foods they found growing 
wild. They found wild turnips and potatoes, wild vegetables and berries 
Buffalo was the main food of the Sioux. Htmtlng the buffalo was 
not always easy. At first, they learned to hunt the buffalo by ereeplng 
up and killing them with bow and arrow. They sometimes put on animal 
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skins 3 such as the buffalo or wolfg so the buffalo would think they 
were animals. The Spanish people later brought horses ^ which the Sioux 
used to hunt buffalo. By riding horses they could drive the buffalo 
into traps more easily. They could also get closer and kill tham with 
bow mid arrow. Soma were driven off cliffs. 

After a buffalo was killed ^ there was plenty to eat for everyone. 

Some of the raeat was cooked and eaten right m?ay. Soma was dried so 
It would not spoil. Some of this dried meat was tnada into a food called 
peinmlcan. 

To make psminican, the women pounded the dried meat with some fat 
and seeds or berrieB. They added animal bone marrow to make the meat 
stick together. Then they made the peTrunican Into balls and packed these 
away in bags made of skins. 

In the siMnmars the Plains Indians often went to the mountains to 
live where they found differant f dods ^ such as roots, berries, and fruits. 
In addition to goats and sheep, bear, deer, and other animals. 






tmim CLOTHING 

The Indian tribes had three basic kinds of dress everyday § wartime 
and caremonial- 

The Chippewa Indians wore clothes made of animal skins and furs » 

The men for everday dress wore skin breeehcloths ^ moccasins, a robe, 
and leggings. Only Chippewa in Canada wore shirts. 

Leggings were tight-fitting so that men could move easily in the 
forest. These were not decorated. Drees leggings were decorated with 
moose hair around the cuff and frontpanel. 

Braeehcloth of deerskin and moccasins were worn by the men in summer 
The moccasins, including the cuff, wars made from one piece of deer or 
moose hide. These ware soft soled and gathered or puckered on top. 

The word Ojibway means puckered, and it is believed that the name of 
these people may have come from the style of moccasins they wore. 

A Chippewa woman’s dress was made from two deerskins. Deerskin 
leggings were held up with a band tied below the knees, over which 
the top of the laggings folded. Belts were also worn. 

Later, dresses ware made from broadcloth and velvet, obtained from 
the white man. Cloth garments were reserved for social and ceremonial 
occasions, the finest worn during the midiwiwln ceremony. Had, dark 
blue, and black were popular colors. These new costumes were decorated 
with ribbons besdwork. The design was in floral with leaves md 
flowers in realistic shapes. 

The characteristic headdress of the Chippewa was the roach made of 
porcupine fur •* often dyed red. It was also made form moose and deer 

19 



hair, and the red neck hairs of the wild turkey. 

Robas of animals furs ware worn in winter, along with leggings , 
by the men. One shouldar was left bare so that am could be used freely. 



Plains Indians such as the Sioux dressed quite similar to the 
Chippewa in style. Buffalo skins were used more than dear hides. 

Sioux men wore two articles of clothing in the summer - the 
breechcloths and moccasins. In cold weather a buffalo robe was worn. 

Sioiix leggings were worn when traveling. These fit the leg tightly 
and had a fringa along the outer seams. A beaded or quilled band ran 
along the fringe. The leggings were further decorated with narrow bands 
of quillwork. 

Shirts of two deerskins aexm together were worn by the men in winter 
or during ceremonies. These were decorated with painted designs and 
porcupine quills or beads. 

Plains women wore more clothes than the men. Their dress was made 
of daer or alk hides sawn together . These dresses came to the calf 
and were fringed at the bottom. Their laggings came only to the knee. 
They had moccasins like the men. 

The designs used on Sioux clothing were more geometric than the 
Chippewa, However, earlier Chippewa clothas did have geometric shapes 
until the French introduced the floral designs now so well known for 



Chippewa designs. 
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moiM HO^ffiS 



All Indian tribes made their homes from the material available to 
them. Because the Chippewa lived in the forests g they ured materiala 
from the forests. The Sioux p who were nomadic p had to have a house 
that could be moved when they wanted to follow the buffalo. Since 
buffalo hide was available p they used It in m^ing homes - 

Chippewa homes were called wigwams. They were round in shape p the 
frame made from young ironwood trees or other poles that could be bent. 
These poles were tied together with the bark from the basswood. The 
frame was then covered with places of bark or sewn mats. The mats were 
made of rushes that grew near by. Sheets of birch bark covered the roof 
which was held on with basswood cord. Sometimes hides covered the frames, 
A hide such as a moose hung in the doorway and was held down by a pole* 
Cedar branches and rush mats covered the ground inside the wigwam* The 
beds ware spruce boughs covered with skins* The family sat on rolled-up 
bear skins and hides* These domed homes ware occupied by single families* 
Each one in the family ahd his own place In the wigwam. The parents 
sat by the door. The boys sat by their fatherp and the girls by their 
mother. There was a fire in the middle of the room* 

Some Woodland Indians had houses that were long and had many 
relatives living together such as aunts p uncles p grandparents p cousins p 
and other relatives* These were called long houses* These were barrel- 
roofed p wooden framed p and covered with bark. Thera was very little 
furniture in the home. Sometimes beds, or bunks of wood, were built 
along the walls. Skins of animals were used as covers. The beds were 
used to sit on during the day. There were three or more fires In the 







center, with holes In the roof for the smoke to go out* 

The Sioux Indians of the Plains lived in cone shaped houses called 
**tlpis." These were made of poles m.d buffalo hides. The first three 
poles were tied together near the top md set upright. Next, other 
poles were set around tiiese poles. Buffalo hides were together 

and used to cover the poles. It took fifteen to twenty buffalo hides 
to make one tipi ten or twelve feet high. 

The making and putting up of the tipi was the work of the women. 

They had to first scrape buffalo skins of the meat and fat. This was 
done with scrapers mads from bones. After it was acrapad clean. It was 
softened by rubbing over an upright pole. Animal fat was added to aid 
in softening it. Holes ware punched along the edge so that it could be 
stretched out to dry on the ground and later so that It could be sewn 
together. Buffalo tendon or muscle was used as thread to sew the hides 
together. 

Because tfie Sioux Indians traveled with the buffalo, they had a 
home whicii could be moved. The taking dosm of tipis was also women-s 
work. The poles were not thrown away but to'ere used to make a travels 
for pulling their belongings. 

Tipis were often decorated with porcupine quills or by painting 
pictures of family happenings on them. Men would paint horeea and buffalo 
to show their success in a buffalo hunt. Porcupine quills were used to 
eisbrolder designs on the tipi. 

Beds were made of animal hides and were placed on the ground around 
the fire. The fire was built near the center of the tipi and a hole was 
left in the top so that the smoke could escape. 
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INDIM TRANSPORTATION 




The Indtans of America traveled In various ways according to where 
they lived and what they had to cross. 

The Indians of the forest had to travel on foot because they did not 
have horses as the Plains Indians. Even If they had had horses, it would 
have been very difficult to travel on horseback through the thick forests 
of northern Minnesota. They used snowshoes In the winter when they 
trapped and hunted for small game. 

Chippewa Indians probably are most often thought of as traveling 
in a birch bark canoe, which they often used because of the many rivers 
and streams they could travel in Minnesota. This made traveling swifter 
and they were able to gather rice with them as the women did, or they 
could be used for hunting larger game such as moose and deer. It also 
made transporting these things back to camp easier. 

Sioux Indians of the plains had a hard time hunting the buffalo 
until they obtained horses from white men or other Indian tribes. Horses 
became a valuable piece of property, and it was quite an honor to be 
brave enough to get horses from other tribes. Therefore the Indians stole 
horses from other tribes or they caught wild ones that had broken loose 
from the Spanish, who brou^t them to America between 1650 and 1750. 

When crossing rivers, the Plains Indians made a round boat called 
a '*bull boat" from willow branches or other pliable branches and the 
skins of buffalo. They would make a rounded frame from the branches 
and cover this with the buffalo skin. After crossing the river, they 
would thrw the branches away, fold up the buffalo skin, and continue 
on their Journey. 
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Indians of the Plains also had a way of transporting their goods 
because they noved often with the buffalo herds . They made a travels 
from their tipi by using the poles for a frame. Around these poles 
they wrapped buffalo hides » and they placed their belongings on top, 
and were ready to move on. Before the SlouK Indians had horses, they 
used the dog for dragging the travels. After horses and obtained they 
were used to pull bigger loads. 

The Indians never had carts or wagons until after the Europeans 
brought the wheel to America. The early North American Indians invented 
the wheel but they did not use it for trai^sportatlon. 
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Indian Gainee and Physical Education 



Activities 

The following activities are reproduced from Physical Education In 
the Elementary School Currlculimi , ^ 

1* Indian Dance Rhythm 

A* Toe-heel step 
B* Step-hop 

C . S t ep-together-hold 

2* Indian Dances 

A a Snake Dance 

B . Sunrise Dance 
C- War Dance 

3, Indian Skills 

A. Running races 
3. Hand Wrestle 

C. Leg Wrestle 

4. Games 

A* Football race 
Iddi 

C* Hoop and Spear 

D. Indian Dodge Ball 

E. Rolling Target 

F. Snow Snake 
Snow Dart 

H, Lacrosse 

I, Guessing Games 
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Is Indian Dance Rhythms 

As Toe-heel steps Step out on toes with shott, stamping steps, 
and let body weight down on heels. 

B. Step-hop. Slow step, arms and legs lifting high, knee bent 

on each hop. Arms awing in opposition to legs. 

C. Step-together-hold, Used when moving to slow drum beat in 

ceremonials. Rhythm of drum is accent on first beat 
followed by three soft beats, 

II. Indian Dances , 

A. Snake Dance. Use a stamping step - short steps, stepping out 

on toes and letting, body weight down on heels. Leader 
leads his warriors into a spiral, taking about 64 steps. 
With a yell, the leader points backward and unwinds. Steps 
and beats on drun gets faster. 

B. Sunrise Dance, Take a long step to side with right foot. Bring 

■ left foot up beside right. Repeat these two steps in a 
circle with drum beat, 

C. War Dance. Children are seated cross-legged in single circle. 

Raise arms overhead on first beat and hold for three counts 
Bend far forward and place hands on ground for four counts. 
Repeat , 

Shade left eye and look to left (four counts). Repeat. 

Cup right ear and lean to right. Cup left ear and lean 
to left, iveryone rises and kneels on one knee. Slap 
floor twice and war whoop two counts. Repeat three times. 
Spring up, crouch forward, and take 16 step-hops, keeping 
arms bent, and swinging them in opposition to legs, 

III. Indian Skills 

A, Running race. The toerlcan Indian was on his feet most of the 

time. Running games were quite popular. Foot races were 
very connnon and the Indian acquired an elasticity and 
swiftness of limb that proved valuable to him in his 
dally life. 

B, Hand wrestle. Two contestants stand each in forward stride 

position, outside of right feet touching. Grasp right 
hands and try to make opponent move one foot or touch 
the floor. 

C, Leg wrestle. Two players lie on their backs side by side with , 

arms locked. The adjacent legs are brought to an upright 
position and Interlocked at the knees. Object is to force 
opponent to roll over. 
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IV < Gaines 

A. Pootball race. Two goals at same end of playing space and two 

teains lined up. Player on each team furthest from goal 
kicks and follows up the ball to the next player on his team. 
He kicks to the next player, and so on until the player 
nearest the goal receives the ball and attempts to kick it 
over the goal line. First team getting ball over the goal 
line wins, 

B. Iddi. Iddl is an Indian term for a kick-stick race. There are 

two relay teams. The first player on each team kicks a 
stick, runs after it, kicks it again to a designated line. 

All players do this. First team, finished wins, 

C. Hoop and spear. The hoop is started rolling along and two players 

with sticks try to throw it through the hoop. (The Indians 
threw a spear at a webbed hoop or round stone disk.) 

D. Indian dodge ball. Two teams 12 feet apart. First player on one- 

team steps forward and the opposite player on team 2 tries 
to hit him with rubber ball. Player on team 1 may dodge 
as long as he does not move his feet. If hit, he becomes 
a player for team 2, If team 2 player misses, he becomes 
a team 1 player. The winning team has the greatest number 
at the end. 

E. Rolling target. The game Is played In Players on one 

team spread out in a line at 5 foot Intervals# Another 
player rolls hoop past this line of players* all of whom 
have a beanbag# Player hurls beanbag at hoop. Team with 
most bags through hoop wins. 

F. Snow snake* This is a famous g^a of the Woodland Indians. 

Players stand at given line with sticks. The sticks 
are thrown so as to skim over lea. The stick thrown 
farthest wins point. 

G. Snow dart. Use a wooden dart that la pointed (8" long). A 

narrow track is made in the snow down the aide of a hill. 

Snow barriers or humps are made In the path. Object of the 
game is to slide the dart dotim the hill. One point is made 
for each obstacle crossed, 

H. Lacrosse - was played by both the Sloitx and the Chippewa Indians. 

Each player had a racket made of a bent sapling with a 
pocket woven into one end. He tried to catch a leather or » 
wooden ball in the net and carry it over a goal guarded by 
opposing team. Since this was a competitive ball game played 
by men* it will only be eKplalned to the children. 

I. Guessing games. Were played by youth and women in the woodland. 

Objects were hidden In moccasins ^d they had to guess which 
moccasin held the object. 

Er|c PR 
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Religion 



Activities 

!• Discuss reasons for thalr various dances 
Learn some steps to their dances 
3* Make some instruments 

4» Learn of their ceremonies and how dance and music were 
a vital part of their ceremonies 

5* Listen to music and dances 

6, Sing Indian song^ 

7, Change words in some songs to fit their need, or write 
your own poem ( creative song writing) 

8, Create your own dance using Indian steps 
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Indlan Dance 



O 
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The Indians of the plains and woodlands likad to dance* Tliey 
danced for pleasure as well as for religious purposes. They danced 
to their gods^ believing this would please them and they would then 
get what they wanted. 

They also dauieed before they went to war, and they danced after 
they won a battle. They danced whan they wanted rain# 

Most Indians liked to dance animal dOTces. The Plains Indims 
danced a buffalo dance before going to the hunti if they brought home 
many buffalo they danced again# In the buffalo dance, the dancers 
wore buffalo heads. They ran and stamped like the great buffaloes. 

The woodland Indians had dances to the turkey, deer, and other 
animals found In the forest. In the deer dance they wore antlers of the 
deer# 

The dances of today are very much like the dances these Indians 
danced many years ago. 




Ceremonies of tha Indians 



The Chippewa Indians of Minnesota have a well*organlzed Grand 
Medicine Society known as the Mldl-wiwln# Many members associated with 
it go through at leaat four initiations to reach high office. The 
emblsTTi of the Society is a small cowrlelike shell known as migls. This 
shell has great medicinal use and has mafilcal significance. The Mlde, 
or Grand Medicine ^ is the native religion of the Chippewa. It teaches 
that goodness makes for a long life and that evil eventually destroys 
the offender. The madiclne men play a great part in ensuring health 
and long life, which Is the purpose of the Society. Thera are many 
songs used in the Mlde“Wlwin ceremonies that fulfill this purpose- The 
ritual contains sacred formula being handed down; its origin is in 
dream revelation. 

Many of the songs of the Midi*wiwin refer in part to the sacred 
symbols, especially the shell, or perhaps animal spirits Involved with 
tha rituals. 

My life, my single tree we dance around you- 

All around the circle of tha sky I hear 
the Spirit's voice. 

1 walk upon half of the sky. 

1 am the crow, his akin is in my body. 3 

Indian doctors - medicine men held a high position In their 
tribes and were sometimes considered more Important than tha chief 
or warriors. M^y of them not only could cure diseases, but they 
seemed to have supernatural power to predict the future- They could 
tell the best time for htmtlng or for war. 
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Many of the doctors gained knowledge from visions and dreams. 
Songs and the use of drugs completed his personal or public rite. 

The Sioux Indiana of the Plains had a ceremony dealing with the 
Sacred Pipe, or peace pipe as we refer to it. 

They believed a White Buffalo Maiden appeared and brought the 
Sacred Pipe and the knowledge of it. This mysterious visitor, this 
wakan woman, appeared at their camp and spoke to the Sioux people, 
telling them; 




Because you have been reverent and faithful, 
because you have preserved good against evil and 
harmony against discord, you have been chosen to 
receive the pipe which I now hold, on behalf of 
all mankind. This pipe is a symbol of peace and 
should be used as such between man and nations. 

Smoking the pipe is a bond of good faith and some 
of you can be In cocmLanlon with the Wakan Tanka, 
the Great Mystery,^ 

The White Buffalo Malden explained to the people how to care 
for the pipe, how to use it, how to offer sacrifices and prayers to the 
Wakan Tanka for the blessings of life. She revealed to them the 
seven sacred rituals, ceremonies they were to practice; 

Purification (the sweat lodge) 

Seeking the Vision (dream power) 

The Sun Dance (renewal of strength) 

The Rite of Relationship (with men and Wakan Tanka) 

Preparing a Girl for Womanhood 
Ball Throwing (sacred game) 

Soul Keeping (purifying the soulds of the dead)^ 

After she had spoken to the people, she smoked the Sacred Pipe 
and then left, transforming herself into a white buffalo calf, 

32 



The Sacred Pipe is continually used in ceremonies by the Sioux 
and other plains Indians. The purifying, llfe«*glving po^ar of such 
things as smoke, fire, ashes, Is sacred. Rising smoke may carry 
messages to the Creator. This smoke represents the breath of life* 



Thus, the Sacred Pipe is the symbol of the tribe and keeps it united 
through its songs and ceremonies. 
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Indian Music 
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The early Indians had ttjo kinds of music, just as we have - 
music that was sung and music that was played. To the American 
Indian, singing was a serious matter. It was a part of his whole 
being, from birth until the last moments of his life. 

Mothers made up lullabies to sing the babies to sleep. Indians 
sang songs as they worked. Sometimes the men beat their drums while 
the women sang and ground corn to make the work go faster and seem 
easier. 

Ceremonial songs were also of great importance. In the Sun 
Dance of the Sioux more than forty songs were sung. Hunting songs 
were common anong the Sioux as well as the Chippewa, Both also had 
war songs r Each warrior society had its own songs, used only by its 
members. Certain of these songs, which the Indians believed had magical 
powers, had to be sung correctly or the powers would be lost. 

Indians had special songs for their different rellgJous ceremonies. 
They sang when they thought death i is near. They sang a song to bring 
them good luck when they set their hunting traps. They sang songs for 
every Important thing they did in life, and they sang songs to their 
many gods to help them in whatever they wished to do or be, 

Indians sang most of their songs very loudly. The songs would 
have sounded very, inuch alike to us . But the Indian could usually tell 
by the rhythm of the music if it were a song of death, of war, of work, 
of religion, or of any other kind. There were victory songs, too, as 
well as planting songs and harvest songs (among the Chippewa), canoe 
songs (Chippewa), love songs, and songs for giving and accepting gifts, 

34 
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Most Indisn iniisiG was playad wxtli rattles 5 druTna, and toni’^tOiTiSa 
The one melody Instrument was the flute ^ which was played by a young 
man when he was courting a maiden# (Listen to *^Love Song ^ Music of 
the Sioux and Navajo^ Folkways Records and Service Corp#) 

Rattles were made many different %^ays. The Indians used the 
materials at h^id to make them# Sioux Indians used buffalo horns * 

The Indians cut a section of horn to the desired sl^e and scraped 
away Its inside until only a thin shell remained# Then they fitted 
a thick piece of rawhide into the open top and bottom, holding it in 
place with glue made from horn scrapings# They made holes and dropped 
pebbles in* A wooden handle was added and they had a rattle. 

A rattle of similar design was made by the CSilppawa Indians. 
Instead of using a buffalo horn, they cut a strip of birch bark, soaked 
It, and shaped it into a cylinders added a handle, and added pebbles. 
The drum was very iiffportant in all Indian music and dances - 
Woodland tribes sometimes used hollowed^-OMt logs as a drum frame. 

Skins were stretched over the open ends# Later § when white men came 
with wash tubs, the Chippewa Indians used these as frames for their 
large drums . 

A water drum was also made by the Chippewa tribes# A hollowed 
out log was filled with water and a piece of skin stretched over the 
top^ usually deer hide. This was used In their Grand Medicine Ceremony 
and was decorated with a blue band at the base and four figures which 
represented four spirits# Tills was called a Hide drtm# 

The Plains Indians had smaller drtmiSj three to four Inch deep 
frames, which were fourteen to slKteen Inches in diameter# They were 
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probably smaller for transportation reasons since the Sioux moved with 
the buffalo herds. 

Tom- toms were used by both the Chippewa and SIouk Indians* They 
have only one head^p a drum has two heads. They used ash? hickory ? or 
cedar as a frame, Hie wood was cut, soaked, and bent into a hoop* The 
head was made of buffalo of deer hide depending, on what they hunted* 

Many Indian tribes made flutes from hollow reeds, cottonwood, 
or other soft wood* These flutes usually had three to six holes for 
the fingers* Tltie sound made was a clear whistle. It was used to play 
a love song, or to give warning of an enengr approaching.® 
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Seleeted Third Grade Level ^erlcan Indian Songs 



Exploring Music , Holts pinehart, and P^lnston, 1966 
*Canoe Song - Mierican Indian Song (p. 33) 

*Land of the Silver Birch - Canadian Folk Song (p.35> 
Navajo Happy Song (p. 34) 



Making Music Your Own , Sliver Burdett, 1968 

Breezes Are Blowing ~ Lulseno Indian Rain Chant (p» 105) 
H’Atlra - Pawnee Corn Song (p.50) 

Music for Yonng ^erlcans s Anierlcan Book Cortpany, 1963 
Com Grinding Song - Navajo Song (p. 35) 

5^Lullaby - Sioux Song (p. 37) 

*Prayer for Rain “ based on an Indian chant (p« 36) 

Song to the Sun - Zunl Song (p. 33) 

*lJork Song - Dakota Indian Song (p. 34) 

Music Now and Long Ago , Silver Burdett, 1962 

Breezes are Blowing — Lulseno Indian Rain Chant (p» 89) 
*Hear Mosquito Buzzing - Ojlbway (p. 90) 

*Lullaby - Ojlbway (p. 90) 

My Corn Is Now Stretching Out Its Hands - Papago (p. 88) 
*The Peace Pipe - Chippewa (p. 87) 



NOTE ; These songs represent adaptation of Indian music to 
Western Musical style and are not actually authentic 
Indian songs. 




*Songs with an asterisk are reproduced on p. 29-34. 



Music Appreciation of the Anarlcan Indian 



Records available froin Follways /Scholastic Records, 906 Sylvan Ave, , 
Englwood Cliffs, Jersey, 



^toerlcan Indian Dances# Cotripiled by Ronnie and Stu Llpner, 1959* 



Rabbit Dance - SiouK 
Sun Dance - Sioux 
Omaha Dance 

Plains Indians War Dance 
Pow*-wow Dance - Canadian Plains 
Dog Dance - Plains 



Healing Songs of the ATnaricau Indian s , Orginially recorasa by 
Dr, Francis Densmore, 1914. 

Chippet^a - The Apporach of the Thunderblrda 
Going around the World 
Sitting with the Turtle 

Sioux “ A Buffalo Said To Me 
Song of the Bear 
Beyond the Dawn 

Music of the SlQux and Nava.io . Ry Willard Rhodes, 1949. 

Sioux - Rabbit Dance 
Sun Dance 
Omaha Dance 
Flute Solo 

Songs and Dances of the Great Lakes Indians . By Gertrude E, 
Kurathj 1956. 



Ojlbwa “ Fish Dance 

Pipe of Peace Dance 
Pow-wow Dance 
Deer Song 
Bear Dance 
Eagle Dance 
Maple Sugar Song 
Rabbit Song 
Canoe Song 
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Activities 



1. Listen to tales and legends 

2. Make up your oira tale (creative writing) 

3. Read poetry aloud 

4. Read as a group choral reading 

5. Discuss and draw Indian beadwork on squared paper 

6. Make up own animal skin story (how the bear lost his tall, etc.) 

7. Make a map of the United states showing all states with Indian 
names . 
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Arne rl cm Indian Legends 



The telling of legends used to be part of everyday Indian life* Tales 
were used to teach members of the tribe their tradition and way of life# 
There were legends which explained the ways of nature and miraala, taught 
proper and Improper behavior^ entertained# Some legends were sacred and 
could be told only in certain ceremonies# Among the Sioux and Chippewa 
legends were most often told during the winter. 

Legends were not written^ but passed on by storytellers to younger 
members of the tribe. Storytellers were held In high esteem. An old 
Ojlbwa t^oman describes her childhood experience of listening to legends* 

I^Jlien I lived In a wlpjam^ we used to invite this old 
woman to come over In the evening and tell stories. 
iJe never grew tired of listening to her# I can still 
see her standing before the fire acting out her stories, 

I remember how the flames danced up and down and made 
strange pictures on the inside to the wigr^Tam. She told 
the same stories many times overs but each time wa 
enjoyed them as much as before. Sometimes we listened 
until late in the night or even until early morning# 

Some of the stories lasted for a whole winter,^ 

A selection of Chippewa (Ojlbwa) and Sioux (Dakota) legends have been 
included in this unit ^ more can be obtained from books listed In the 
bibliography. 

THE FOLLOWING COPYRIGHTED MATERIALS HAVE BEEN DELETED: 

LEGEND OP THE PEACE PIPE (Chippewa Legend) 8 
THE ORIGIN OF THE DEVILS TOWER (Sioux Legend) 9 
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American Indian Poetry 



There Is a strong link between music and poetry in the life of the 
Indian. Their poems and songs are based upon their experiences. The 
environment in which an Indian tribe lives s and the way of life of the 
tribe are the raw material for their poems and songs. Poems and songs 
were not written dot'jn, but invented 5 sung and told, and passed on from 
generation to generation in this way. 

Poetry was used only on certain occasions; it was always 
rhythmic in form, and was chanted or sung, usually to 
the accompaniment of drums or melodic instruments; and 
the composers made use of certain stylistic devices 
recognized as poetic ~ usually consisting of archaic, 
tersely suggestive, or imaginative language J.0 

A selection of Chippewa (Ojlbwa) and Sioux (Dakota) poems has been Included 
in this unit, 

THE FOLLOWING COPYRIGHTED MATERIiULS HAVE BEEN DELETED; 

Ghlppewa (Oj Ibwa) Poems 
Ghippewa Women' s Song for a War Party 
Chippewa Hunting Song^^ 

Chippewa Cradle Song-^ 

The Approach of the Storm^ ^ 

On the Bank of a Stream^^ 

Fire-Fly Song 

I am Walking 

Song of the Butterfly^^ 

Maple Sugar 
A Song of Spring- ^ 
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SiouK (Dakota) Poems 



Sioux Warrior^ s Song to His Horae^ ^ 

JO 

Dream Song of a Sioux - 

9 o 

Dream 

Dream Song of Sivaka?^ 

Courier Chant25 
DaYllght26 
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Indian Crafts 

All of the things mentioned thus far are considered part of the 
crafts of the Sioux and Chippewa Indians, since they made their food, 
clothings homes, ways of travering, games, ceremonial articles and music. 
Other things not mentioned thus far were their war bonnets and headdresses 
war shirts, beadwork used on clothing, breastplates, necklaces, bows 
and arrows, pipes, fires for cooking, dances, bags and pouches. Only 
a few of these articles can be studied because time does not allow for 
learning how every article xros made. Since I feel I have covered what 
the third grader should know about the Sioux and Chippewa Indians, the 
only project left will be to summarise the unit in the classroom through 
an Indian pageantry where the children can make their own Indian costumes, 
do some of the dances learned, sing their favorite Indian songs and 
show their parents and other classes what they have learned and made 
during the unit. Since I don’t feel this should be teacher planned, 
but pupil planned, 1 am leaving it to them. 
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INDIAN BEADWOEK 



Indian patterns were made up of symbols combined In 
various ways. The meaning of these designs was not fixed, 
so the sOTie symbol would often have different meanings to 
people within the same tribe and among different tribes 
which might use It. The Indian artists pictured in their 
work the objects of everyday life, the great powers of 
nature, the sun and planets, trees, animals, or whatever 
might suit their fancy. On clothing, designs were some- 
times used that were supposed to have power to protect 
the wearer from harm, 27 



Woodland 

The floral design was most characteristic of the Chippewa. 
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Sioux 

The designs used by the plains tribes were geometric- 
that is-they were made up of squares, triangles, and other 
straight-sided figures. One of the cormnon designs was the 
pointed triangle, either divided into halves of different 
color or including a small rectangle, 30 




Further information on beading is available from Hunt Salomon. 



,1 
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Coordinating the Indian Unit With Other Subjects 



Spelling 1. Learn to spell Indian t^ords: travois, moccasin ^ 

tllnnesot a , pemmlcan s Chlppex'/a ^ Sioux • 

2. Learn to spell things Indians used: snowshoe, drunij 

canoe ^ tepee* buffalo* squash - 

3. Learn to spell the gifts from the Indian; com, 

peanut, potato, tomato, squash, lima beans, 
pineapple, mauls sugar, turkey, pumpkin, 
chocolate, canoe, snowshoes, wild rice. 

Science Stress in conservation and pollution imits how the Indian 

did not waste natural resources, but preserved them 
because nature was where he obtained his living and it was 
sacred to him^ 



Arithmetic Discuss their money systein - using shells, rocks, and later 
tnaterlal goods for exchange. 

Language Discuss the fact that there were many languages In itoierlca 
because each tribe had Its own language and so they 
coTTununlcated by sign lioiguage* 



Physical Education - Learn gamee and dances. 

Music Leam songs and Instruments used. 

Reading Find in reading texts stories about Indians and discuss 

If they are fact or fiction. 



Handwriting Use pages from handwriting book that pertain to Indians. 



Literature Read Indian stories to the class. 
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Culnilnatlng Activities 

1, A display of all the things collected during the study of 
Minnesota Indians, 

2^ Invite other classes to see the different activities and 
projects done , 

3, Oral reports on different phases of Indian lifa^. 

4, Make a booklet on art and reports done during the unit* 

5, Invite parents to come to the Indian Pageant* 

6# Pupil-teacher evaluation through class dtscussionj and a test 
suitable for the unit and grade level. 

Evaluation 

1. Have their feelings toward the Indian changed in any way? 

2. What do we owe these people? 

3* Are the children becoming interested in finding out more 
inforTnatlon about the Indian culture? 

4. Are they willing to change an opinion d>out Indians in the 
light of given facts and Information? 

5. Do they better appreciate the worth of Indian culture through 
knowing more about it? 

6* Have they groro in their concept of the great differences 
in the life and cultures of different Indian tribes? 
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Fleld Tf Ip t Minnasota Historical Soc ist^ 

Many teachers who use this mlt will not be from Minnesota, however 
the following exerpt from the Minnesota Historical Societie s Catalogu 
will suggest ways to utalize museum facilities In their area. 



Mubsutii Lesson Pro^ratns 

Lesson programs have replaced the guided tours 
school classes in the Historical Society ^“seum. In t 
programs, students will participate in ac lyx ^ Liects 
of their leaming. They will handle historxcal 
and view demonstrations of various implements. The Edu 
tlonal Services staff is prepared to relate states 

Minnesota history, North American history, ^ 

history. Ttie subject matter for each lesson xs linu-ted t 
a specific topic to permit maximum depth of treatment and 
use of related objects and artifacts. 



Lesson Topics (45 minutes) 

Early Indian Cultures. This la a survey Including 
Paleo-Indlans, Eastern Archaic, Woodland, Hopewellxan, 
and Mlssxsslpplan cultures in the Minnesota county. 
Emphasis Is placed on the efficient use of natural 
resources to sustain life. The tools, pottery, and weapons 
of these cultures are utilized in the presentation. 

The Sioux and Chippewa Indians. The picture of the 
life styles of the Sioux and the Chippewa la presente _ 
through the objects that were used in dally living. The 
lesson Includes giving the students an awareness of 
Indian contributions to presen t-’day society. 

Settlement In Minnesota. T-There did the migrants 
In Minnesota come from? Why did they come. ‘ ® ^ 

they do when they got here? How did they live? ^e^e 
are some of the questions discussed In this program. The 
lesson underlines the part played by natural resources 
in the development of pioneer society. Related objects 

TTiat-fiirials arc used* 
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The Fur Trade and Exploration. The romance and 
excitement of this colorful period Is presented through 
the life of the voyageur. The Importance of the fur 
trade and the opening of the Great Lakes area to Europe 
and to the United States Is also discussed. Objects 
used in the fur trade will be shown and demonstrated. 



General Museum Orientation (15 minutes) 

This is a brief slide program which describes the 
workings of the Historical Society and includes slides 
of the museum galleries. This orientation may be selected 
In place of the more "in depth" lesson programs described 
above. Following the presentation, groups may visit the 
exhibits at their leisure, 32 
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